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A NEW NATURALISTS' ORGANIZATION FOR CANADA 


The Council of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
has accepted the resignation of Dr. Theodore Mosquin 
as President. Ted is now the chairman of a committee 
engaged in the exciting but exhausting task of bringing 
forth the first truly representative organization of 
naturalists from across our country: CANADIAN NATURE 
FEDERATION. A successor to Canadian Audubon Society, 
the new CNF will have an initial membership of the 
2000 former Audubon members and will seek new members 
from every province. Organizational structure ensures 
full representation of naturalists everywhere in Canada. 
CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION will welcome your moral 
support, individual membership and active participation. 

Nutshell notes: 

* CNF replaces Canadian Audubon Society 

* Headquarters, Office, Bookstore move to Ottawa, September 

* Inaugural Meeting (First Annual Meeting) in Ottawa 

Skyline Hotel, September 17, 18, 19 
Friday: Registration, Exhibits 

Saturday: Business Meetings, Invited Speakers, Banquet 

Sunday: Field trips, organized by the Ottawa Field- 

Naturalists' Club 

OFNC will help to host the convention by assisting 
with banquet arrangements, managing exhibits and 
Nature Artists showing, and hosting field trips. 

Future Annual Meetings will be held in the various 
provinces, and so it may be years before this 
convention comes again to Ottawa. 

* An exhibit of works by Canadian Nature Artists will 

be featured at the National Library, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the meeting. 

* A new magazine, NATURE CANADA, will be published by 

CNF. The first issue will appear in January 1972. 
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AND A NEW PRESIDENT FOR US 


I f m just as surprised as you are to find myself 
suddenly wearing the giant shoes of your former president, 
Ted Mosquin ... but excited at the reason. Dr. Mosquin 
leaves to organize the emerging Canadian Nature Federation 
as its first Chairman. The forthcoming federation of 
naturalists and natural history societies across Canada 
this September will be an event of tremendous significance. 
Ontario naturalists, familiar with the strength and 
accomplishments of their own FON (Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists) will be quick to grasp the potential scope 
and influence of a nation-wide federation of naturalists. 

We wish Dr. Mosquin well in his new role, and take pride 
in the fact that he has contributed a major share of the 
imagination, drive, and dedication that sparked the 
Canadian Nature Federation. 

Sheila Thomson 
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WOLFFIA II 


Gary Hanes 


Illustrations by Gary and Anne Hanes 


A year ago in T&L 4:4 Sheila Thomson described 
the exciting day when she discovered the first 
flowering plants of watermeal, Wolffia Columbiana . 

This tiny plant, often accompanied by its larger 
relatives the duckweeds Lemna and Spirodela , floats 
freely on the surface of quiet ponds. The individual 
plant of watermeal consists of an elliptical body or 
frond 1 - 2 mm long which serves as both leaf and root. 
It is the smallest flowering plant in the world, but 
apparently it produces flowers very rarely, for botan¬ 
ists have seldom seen them. It normally reproduces 
by budding; daughter fronds are produced from a pouch 
at one end, at a rate of better than one an hour under 
good conditions. When Sheila announced she was going 
to find Wolffia flowers the botanists were extremely 
pessimistic, but of course a determined naturalist 
can often accomplish that which a professional cannot 
economically do, and she did! 



The author and Sheila Thomson at a Wolffia-covered 
beaver pond in Gatineau Park, in September 1970. 
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By the time the next summer came (i.e. 1970) I was 
keen to observe and if possible to photograph the stages 
of the flowering of Wolffia . As our local beaver ponds 
gradually covered over with the duckweeds and watermeal, 
we watched anxiously to see if the Wolffia would flower 
again — maybe 1969 had been the once in a lifetime 
chance. It wasn’t until the end of August that our 
weekly examinations were rewarded. 

Meanwhile, in the pond that I visited most often, 

I soon discovered that each stick dipped into the 
floating mat and withdrawn with several hundred fronds 
of Wolffia columbiana adhering to it, also carried a 
dozen or so plants that were rather different. With 
practice these came to be easily distinguished by their 
brighter green, more opaque surfaces, and by a distinct 
difference in shape. This was the other known Ottawa 
area species, Wolffia punctata . In the pond where the 
Wolffia columbiana flowers were discovered, only one 
plant in ten thousand was W. punctata » and so it had 
been overlooked the previous summer. 

The top surface of punctata is quite water-repel¬ 
lent and the frond is more buoyant than columbiana , 
so that it rides quite a bit higher in the water with 
the whole top surface dry, whereas columbiana has only 
a small circle in the centre breaking the surface. 
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This difference in the shape of the waterline influ¬ 
ences the behaviour of the plants when floating near 
one another. The fronds of punctata tend to line up 
end to end and form chains, whereas Columbiana plants 
don’t show any tendency to align themselves. However 
when the plants cover the whole surface so that they 
are jammed together, then punctatas form up side by 
side over distances of a centimeter or so and produce 
a distinct texture to the surface which is easily seen 
from a distance. I noticed this effect when I first 
walked up to a small pond near Orangeville, Ontario in 
which W. punctata made up about 70% of the plants. 



When the plants are so crowded that there are more 
than enough to form a solid single layer on the surface, 
the greater buoyancy of punctata allows it to ride up 
over and submerge the columbiana . It is not immediate¬ 
ly apparent whether this ability would be advantageous 
or not; there is more light, but also some loss of 
contact with the water. This difference in buoyancy 
made it possible to increase the concentration of 
punctata in a mixed sample of the two species to about 
50% by shaking a goodly amount of the 5% natural mixture 
in a tall jar of water, and then skimming off only the 
uppermost layer of plants that floated to the top. In 
spite of having plenty of plants to look at, no fronds 
of punctata were seen in flower. 
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A trip kept us away from Ottawa during the middle 
part of August 1970, and when we returned the Wolffia 
Columbiana was blooming vigorously in our Gatineau 
beaver ponds. What follows is a report on my observa¬ 
tions during the next few weeks. My report is only the 
middle part of the story, for I wasn’t successful in 
finding any fronds which were just starting to flower, 
nor was I able to find a single plant that had produced 
a seed, even though I artificially pollinated several 
dozen female flowers. Several botany texts mention a 
one-seeded fruit. 

The photographs are only partially successful, 
because at the magnification needed for such minute 
subjects, one is caught between the requirement for 
more aperture in order to resolve the fine detail, and 
for less aperture in order to obtain a reasonable depth 
of focus. In the sketches, the location of the parts 
inside the frond is indicated, but because the frond 
usually got rather mangled in my dissection attempts, 
the exact details may not be accurate. 

The flowering frond of Wolffia Columbiana has a 
central body cavity, open at the top, in which the 
flower parts grow. In addition to the opening, the 
upper surface is noticeably flatter, and is rather 
angular on the side opposite the pouch. It is as if 
some sort of internal framework was thrusting its cor¬ 
ners outward to stretch the upper surface. The flower¬ 
ing fronds also proved to be more buoyant than the 
others, so that the trick I had used for concentrating 
punctata now became valuable for increasing the number 
of flowering plants of Columbiana in the sample I took 
home each weekend for study under the microscope. 
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In the earliest stage that I found, the female 
flower, a simple pistil, was already well developed. 

This pistil had a single ovary topped by a short style 
with a saucer-shaped stigmatic surface just projecting 
out of the opening in the frond. Inside the ovary is 
a vase-shaped ovule. Under some conditions the stigma 
carried a large (nearly half a millimetre!) drop of 
clear liquid which presumably is associated with pol¬ 
lination. There are a number of insects that roam over 
the surface of the pond using the watermeal and duck¬ 
weeds as stepping stones. Since the pollen was found 
to be sticky when fresh, one might speculate that these 
insects could carry pollen stuck to their legs until 
they brushed one of the droplets where the pollen 
would remain. Such a transfer of pollen was relative¬ 
ly easy to make using a fine needle. Or perhaps the 
drop is sweetened to attract insects to feed. 

The pistil is attached to the bottom and back wall 
of the flower cavity (the bud pouch is considered to be 
the back of the frond). Forward of the pistil, the 
male flower, a single stamen, develops. At first it 
is wholly within the cavity, and as the bilobed anther 
enlarges, the pistil is gradually compressed against 
the back wall. The stigma shrivels and turns brown, but 
remains projecting from the opening. The filament, the 
stalk that carries the anther, lengthens at this stage 
and thrusts the anther out of the opening. Almost 
simultaneously the anther wall ruptures along the cleft 
between the two lobes, exposing the pollen. The fila¬ 
ment continues to lengthen while the anther walls 
shrink from around the mass of pollen, the final stage 
resembling a platter of miniature fruit held high on a 
tiny pedestal. Both at this stage, and at the pollina¬ 
tion drop stage, the little plant seems to be doing its 
utmost to raise the sexual parts as high into the air 
as possible. Since flowering takes place in the autumn 
when the plants are jammed together on the surface, the 
fact that the flowering frond is more buoyant can be 
seen as part of this effort. 

Presumably if the ovule had been fertilized, the 
later stages of development would consist of a wither¬ 
ing away of the stamen while the ovary expanded again 
with the developing fruit. Unfortunately I wasn’t able 
to see this, in spite of fairly diligent searching. 
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One intriguing possibility is that fertilized plants 
may settle to the bottom so that the seed could develop 
even if there is an early freeze-up. 

Dr. W. G. Dore of the Plant Research Institute 
published in The Canadian Field-Naturalist _71, 10 
(1957) an interesting paper entitled "Wolffia in Canada". 
He described our two species in considerable detail, as 
seen with various optical aids, and also their distri¬ 
bution in Canada. I also found considerable help in 
understanding the details of the flower development in 
a paper by S. C. Mahashwari in Phytomorphology 4-, 355 
(1954); although an Indian species of Wolffia was being 
described, flowering in W. columbiana seemed to follow 
exactly the same pattern. 


***** ***** ***** 


A NATURALIST INQUIRES 

Mr. A. E. Richards gave us a fine Explorer's 
Corner in May 1968 (T&L 2:3) on the NYC Right-of-Way 
in the Greenbelt. Following his description of the 
enchanting bit of old forest and the wild swampy 
edges along the abandoned railway, he expressed hope 
that the National Capital Commission "will continue to 
protect this strip of natural beauty from the bulldozer 
and highway development." Since then, the area has 
become a favourite locale for OFNC outings, several of 
which have been ably led by Mr. & Mrs. Richards. 

In May this year Mr. Richards wrote to the Chairman 
of the NCC, expressing concern for the future of this 
valuable natural area. We think you will be interested 
in reading this copy of Mr. Fullerton's reply: 
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national capital commi SSION 


Dear Mr. Richards 


May 29, i 971 


IC ls a pleasure to ass^ letter of May 18th. 
r ight-of-w a y will be an U Q?y 01 ? that the old NYC 
as soon as the National c* ^f 1 Walkln 8 trail 

V " S the tltla deed from “hVc^ 1 ™ 
Mght-of-„°y ' s he , Jn la " d °" either 5 i de of a 

£SSSr 

a "d th?S t ^r" he in d 8 "“r 10 - «■« the eld cars 
moved. i a m glad yoy b ! J°" be re- 

8 it to my attention. 

-ith muc r h e 1nte 0 r U e r st a rand le tr n l'™ 11 & L ^dscape- 

to cI m e e n . m0 r ho r p e e Wardln 8 nature Itu^Vthe 

S’ —M^CSL 1 * “ kn °“ " ‘°u"° h n at 
the trail. Elions once we take over 

Yours sincerely. 
Chairman^* 





BEGGAR TICKS 


Bidens frondosa 
















or, HOW TO MAKE A BOTANICAL COLLECTION WITHOUT REALLY TRYING 

Field naturalists may spend many their right names, and add a little 

hours this autumn in removing these interest to a tedious job? These are 

botanical specimens from clothing. a few of our wild plants whose seeds 

Instead of cursing and calling them hitch-hike to new locations by means 

all sorts of names, why not learn of fur, feathers and hiker’s socks. 


Anne Hanes 





A LAURENTIAN TRAIL SYSTEM 


Michel Gascon 

Special Projects Director 
Canadian Youth Hostels Association 


A Laurentian Trail System is presently being 
constructed under the Opportunities for Youth Programme. 
The trail starts in Wakefield, Quebec, passes through 
Perkins, Donaldson Lake and Mayo, and proceeds to Lake 
Louise, near Lachute. Eventually, this trail will 
extend to St. Jerome and Montreal. The purpose of this 
trail is to provide year-round recreation as well as 
easy access to lesser-known lakes, streams and rivers, 
in this part of the Province of Quebec. Conveniently 
located between two major urban centres, Ottawa and 
Montreal, the trail will constitute a readily acces¬ 
sible route through the most attractive parts of the 
Laurentians. In winter, it will be used by cross¬ 
country skiers, notably those of the Ottawa-Montreal 
Marathon Tour, as most of the trail follows the route 
used by the Tour since 1967. In summer, it will be a 
hiking trail, and will provide easy access to canoeing 
and cycling routes. 

As has been mentioned, the funds for the building 
of the trail were obtained from the Opportunities for 
Youth Programme. The project has been undertaken by 
fourteen students (6 from Algonquin College in Ottawa, 
and 8 from CEGEP in Hull), working in a co-operative, 
bilingual program. The students have been granted 
$13,350 for their summer’s work, and have been provided 
with tents and equipment by their sponsor, the Canadian 
Youth Hostels Association. From landowners along the 
route, they have experienced all shades of response to 
their project, ranging from enthusiastic acceptance and 
encouragement, through indifference, to hostility. 

After its completion, the trail system will be 
administered by a Trail Association, composed of local 
residents as well as members of related interested 
associations. The object of this association is to 
further the development of the trail as a recreational 
facility, and to provide for its maintenance and 
management. 
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The Canadian Youth Hostels Association intends 
to provide, if financially possible, clean, simple, 
inexpensive overnight accommodations for young people 
travelling independently or in groups, for families 
on holidays and for study groups. The hostels will be 
supervised by adult house-parents; however, hostellers 
will be required to co-operate in carrying out simple 
domestic duties. The buildings will be administered 
according to the regulations laid down by the Inter¬ 
national Youth Hostels Federation. 

Preferably, in hilly regions, hostels should be 
no more than 15 miles apart. This would mean that at 
least ten hostels would be needed along the Laurentian 
Trail System. 

The Canadian Youth Hostels Association, being 
a non-profit organization independent of government 
control or subsidies, relies heavily on the help 
industry and private individuals give in the raising 
of funds needed to pursue its objectives. In Europe, 
for example, the Youth Hostels Association often re¬ 
ceives financial help from insurance companies, pulp 
companies, etc. Houses are also donated, and private 
contributions are frequent. It must be pointed out 
that several of the European hostels have been built 
with government grants. 

In Canada, the generosity of everyone interested 
in seeing such a service provided for the use of all 
is essential if the CYHA is to carry on with its 
projects. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OTTAWA RIVER CONFERENCE 

Pollution Probe, Carleton University, Ottawa 1971. 94pp 

This conference held at Carleton University, June 12 and 
13, 1970 deals with the many facets of pollution of the 
Ottawa River. Contributors to the proceedings include 
scientists, political leaders, representatives of indus¬ 
try, community organizations and an historian. Available 
for $2.00 plus 14 cents postage from the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists 1 Club, Box 3264, Postal Station C, Ottawa 
K1Y 4J5, and from Pollution Probe at Carleton University. 
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IOWA DARTERS (Etheostoma exile) 

SPAWNING AT LAC LA PECHE, QUEBEC 

D. E. McAllister, National Museum of Natural Sciences, Ottawa 












Darters, miniature members of the perch family, 
were noticed congregating May 30th in a small, clear, 
pebble and detritus-bottomed stream south of the beach 
at Lac La Peche, Gatineau Park. The stream, at most 
four feet wide and one and a half feet deep, was 
traversed by a log bridge. Reclining on the bridge, I 
could see the darters clearly in the translucent water; 
they were Iowa darters. 

The males were resplendent with green and red 
bands in the spinous dorsal fin which they raised now 
and again like a flag, and alternate bars of rust-red 
and green along the middle of the sides. The females, 
more demure, appeared paler from above, and gave the 
impression of a brown lacy band along the side. None 
of the darters exceeded three inches. 

The darters sat on the bottom tripod-like, 
propped up in front by their pectoral and pelvic fins; 
then would, with a quick movement of the tail, dart 
forward an inch or so (hence their name darter). Up 
to four individuals per square yard were seen in the 
lower 200 yards of the stream below some low foot-high 
falls. None were seen above the falls but several were 
noted in the lake. The males, predominant in number, 
appeared to move in random fashion, most not seeming 
to guard territories, although flashing up and down 
their spinous dorsal fins. However one male vigor¬ 
ously pursued other males from its area. Males 
closely following females were seen on two or three 
occasions to chase away other males. 

Spawning behaviour was seen six times. The male 
and female lay parallel to and touching one another, 
the male with dorsal fins spread, sometimes above, 
sometimes beside the female. The pair would simul¬ 
taneously vibrate their bodies, then move ahead a bit 
and vibrate again, for a total of perhaps two inches. 
Two males accompanied a female in two cases. The site 
chosen was variable - on leaf and twig debris, on an 
algae-covered log, in crannies in soil of the bank, or 
on gravel. But there was always a moderate current 
flow and the depth was about six to eight inches. The 
temperature on June 1st was 9° C. (48.2° F.). 

It formed a delightful pageant, with the tiny 
colourful fish parading about in their own clear, cool, 
miniature world. 
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THE RIDEAU 


TRAIL 


Vi Humphreys 


The Rideau Trail, a year-round walking, hiking, 
snowshoeing and skiing trail between Kingston and 
Ottawa, should be completed by the time this article 
appears. In trying to accommodate naturalists, skiers, 
historians, camera bugs, and just walkers out for the 
fun of it, an effort has been made to include all types 
°f terrain and interests: wooded areas and open farmland, 
wet areas and ridges, historic points of interest, geo¬ 
logical formations, existing nature trails and sanctu¬ 
aries, interesting villages and hamlets. 

The Ottawa group is responsible for the area 
between Ottawa and Smiths Falls. It became apparent 
from the beginning that the area along the Rideau River 
was too built up, so it was decided not to follow the 
waterway too closely. Negotiating for access to public 
and private lands, while a tremendous amount of work, 
has been extremely pleasant due to splendid co-operation 
from landowners. An excellent team of approximately 
27 university students working under the Opportunities 
for Youth Programme have been preparing trails, build¬ 
ing bridges, erecting stiles, putting up markers. At 
the Ottawa end, the trail starts at the Richmond Land¬ 
ing* Victoria Island, proceeds along Ottawa River Park¬ 
way and abandoned railway line to Bayshore, swings south 
towards Richmond, crossing Ottawa-Carleton Conservation 
Authority property, then follows east bank of Jock River 
to Twin Elms. The Trail then heads around Richmond 
marsh and continues south to the Smiths Falls-North 
Gower road. South of this road the trail divides; one 
part heads south to Brasil's Creek then follows a south¬ 
westerly course north of Rideau River to Smiths Falls 
where it will join the main trail. The other part will 
go to Rideau River Provincial Park, Kemptville. After 
crossing the Rideau River this trail goes through the 
Howard Ferguson Forest Station before heading westerly 
to Merrickville via Limerick Forest. The Rideau River 
will again be crossed at Merrickville to rejoin the 
main trail to Smiths Falls, Rideau Lakes, and Kingston. 
Later, other spurs and loops will be added to this basic 
trail bringing in more points of interest throughout the 
region. Campsites will be located at strategic points 
along the trail, hopefully at 10 mile intervals. 
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Three inaugural meetings have been held, one in 
Kingston, one in Smiths Falls, and one in Ottawa. The 
outcome of the meeting here June 8 which 140 persons 
attended, was the formation of the Ottawa Rideau Trail 
Club with Roily Hamilton as President. Guest speaker 
Dr. Robert Legget, author of "Rideau Waterway", delighted 
the audience with interesting facts and amusing anec¬ 
dotes of historic places and fascinating personages who 
have traversed these ways in bygone days. Work already 
accomplished, the proposed route, and plans for the 
future were also outlined at this meeting. A get- 
together was held of all Rideau Trail members on July 
10 in the Gould Lake Conservation area where the trail 
was good through rugged but beautiful country. The 
Ottawa Club held a gathering in the Limerick Forest at 
which a number of members enjoyed exploring a fairly 
large and interesting bog. 

For OFNC members wishing for newer areas to explore 
in the way of natural history, we recommend the Rideau 
Trail. Won’t you come out and perhaps join us? 

Membership fees: Students (school or college) $2.00; 
Adults $4.00; Family $6.00. More information can be 
secured from Roily Hamilton, 1210 Placid Crescent, 

Ottawa K2C 3A6, 828-3172; or the author at 232-8505. 


Paul Dickie 
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FALL’S FINAL FIERY FLING 


The riot of colour displayed by broadleaved or 
deciduous trees is an indication that activity within 
the leaves is slowing down and will soon be finished 
for this year. Production of the green chlorophyll has 
stopped and that which is present has been destroyed 
by sunlight. Up until the start of the fall season 
this chlorophyll pigment is dominant over others 
present in the leaves, and imparts the green colour 
to the foliage. 

Two of the other pigments that are in the leaves 
are called carotinoids. One is orange and is called 
’carotin’ after the carrot in which it is the main 
colouring agent. The other is yellow and is called 
’xanthophyll’. Most of the reds and purples seen in 
the autumn foliage are due to anthocyanins. These form 
in the cell sap and contrast sharply with the greens, 
oranges and yellows. They may be present throughout 
the growing season as in beets and some kinds of plants, 
or they may be produced in the autumn as in ripening 
apples and some leaves. 

As the production of the chlorophyll diminishes, 
the other pigments, that previously remained hidden, 
now come into their own to impart the brilliant 
colours to the fall foliage. 

It is the bright days and cool nights - around 
40 degrees - that favour a colourful autumn, and not 
the frost. Early frosts actually spoil the fall beauty. 
They kill the leaves before their separation layers 
develop, so they turn brown and they may stay on the 
tree long into the winter. Since fall colouring is 
dependent on weather conditions and fall temperatures 
vary from year to year, the autumn spectacle will be 
more brilliant in some years than in others. 


NEWSLETTER 

Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
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Nature Puzzle No.7 


Anne Hanes 


After a light overnight rain, a bright October sun 
began to dry the surfaces of these colourful leaves, re¬ 
cently fallen from the trees. By the time the photos 
were taken, some of the leaf surfaces were quite dry, 
some still held drops of rain water. We show leaves of 
sugar maple but those of other trees showed it too: some 
dry, some droppy. Can you explain it? 



NATURE PUZZLE #6, in the Summer issue, was a view of 
mud dauber wasp nests in a solution cavity beside the 
Gatineau River. 
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A NEW BIRD SPECIES FOR OTTAWA 


Dan Brunton 

"Well, birds have wings...." This statement is 
often offered to explain the sudden appearance of a 
bird that ’shouldn’t’ be in a given locality — to 
explain the unexplainable. 

On September 19, 1970, I drove to the Britannia 
Filtration Plant pond in the west end of the city for 
a quiet evening’s birding. My serenity was soon shat¬ 
tered (about 5 p.m. in fact) when I noted a smallish 
kingbird sitting 75 feet away above the marshy margin 
of the pond. Quick examination showed it to be a 
Western-type kingbird though it became clear that it 
was not the species Western Kingbird, but something 
very similar. This realization prompted me to study 
it with greatly increased concentration; there is one 
record for Western Kingbird in Ottawa (spring 1970) 
but none for any species similar to it. 

Basically it appeared to be like a small, dark 
Eastern Kingbird, but with important differences. The 
tail was very dark (without the white outer tail feathers 
so typical of the Western Kingbird) and was tipped with 
faint white spots. The breast was dusky, contrasting 
sharply with the white throat and bright yellow abdomen. 
The head was dark gray and had a dark irregular area 
extending from the black bill through the eye. Vital 
to the identification was the degree of notching at the 
end of the tail. That evening (the only opportunity I 
had to observe the bird) it seemed to me that the tail 
was deeply notched. For another five minutes I watched 
the bird, during which it sat quietly, seemingly enjoy¬ 
ing the evening sun, and flew only once to snatch up a 
passing insect. Realizing the need for a text to aid 
me in identifying the bird, I went over to the Britannia 
Pier and met up with the party of Monty Brigham, Terry 
Thormin and Co., who had had the good sense to take 
along some field guides.’ We narrowed it down to either 
a Tropical Kingbird or a Cassin’s Kingbird — but which 
one? The bird looked like a Cassin’s, but the notched 
tail was a good mark of Tropical. We rushed back to 
the pond, only to find the bird had flown. Searching 
was to no avail and so we left at dusk, the mystery 
unsolved. 
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By next morning (Sunday the 20th) the ’word was 
out’ and Britannia was invaded by the Ottawa birding 
fraternity. Luck was with them, as Tom Hince quickly 
spotted the bird. As if a second opportunity for ob¬ 
servation wasn’t accommodating enough, the bird treated 
its admirers to an all-day view during which numerous 
observers studied it under beautifully sunny conditions, 
from every conceivable angle and with 60x ’scopes, bin¬ 
oculars, etc. (’’Birds Eye View” and ”Eird Roundup”, in 
the Ottawa Journal and Ottawa Citizen respectively, 
give accounts of these observations as well as more 
complete lists of those involved.) In a word, ... it 
was a Cassin’s Kingbird. My impressions of the degree 
of notching had been incorrect, as all who observed it 
that day agreed that the notching was only slight — 
the clincher for Cassin’s ( Tyrannus vociferan s Swainson) 

The bird stayed for quite a time, though only being 
seen very occasionally during that period. Its final 
known ’audience’ was to Brian Morin on October 9. 

We have one previous record for Cassin’s Kingbird 
in Canada: a bird which was collected in 1953 at Achray 
Algonquin Park, Ontario. Both of these localities are 
a very long way from the normal range of the species, 
in the southwestern United States. How did it get here? 
Examination of weather maps for October shows a strong, 
persistent movement of air from the normal range of 
Cassin’s to our general area. This may well have helped 
to propel it on its way, but other than that ...well, 
birds have wings.’ 


LONGTIME MEMBERS ... have you perchance saved any copies 
of the old OFNC NEWSLETTER? We are anxious to locate as 
many of the issues published (1949 to 1967) as we can, 
and perhaps borrow them for duplication. It would be 
much appreciated if you would contact the Editor of T&L 
(749-2400) and tell us which issues you have. 
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Here’s a bouquet for the OFNC .... 





OFNC Fall Excursions 

Arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Ewen C. D. Todd, Chairman (225-4316) 

BIRDS IN FALL MIGRATION - OTTAWA BEACH, SHIRLEYS BAY, etc 


Saturday Sept. 11 
Sunday Sept. 26 
Sunday Oct. 3 
Sunday Oct. 17 
Sunday Oct. 31 

Leaders: for information call 

Bill Clark (224-0539) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre 

Time: 8:00 a.m. Morning trips 

Bring waterproof footwear 

Sunday Sept. 19 

BILL’S BIRTHDAY BIRDING TRIP TO 

LANARK COUNTY 

Leader: Bill Holland (234-6705) 

Meet: La Salle Factory, Bell’s 

Corners 

Time: 8:30 a.m. Bring lunch and 

plenty of gas (200-mile round trip) 

Sunday Sept. 19 

CANADIAN NATURE FEDERATION OUTINGS 

Saturday Oct. 2 

FALL MUSHROOMS IN THE GATINEAU AREA 
Leaders: Jim Ginns (827-0212) and 
David Malloch (225-6920) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg, 

Tunney’s Pasture 

Time: 9:00 a.m. Bring lunch 

Sunday Oct. 10 

HIKE ALONG RIDGE ROAD, GATINEAU PARK 
Leader: Bill Holland 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg 

Time: 9:00 a.m. Bring lunch and 

walking shoes 

Saturday Oct. 23 

GEOLOGY OUTING TO PAKENHAM 

Leader: Mary Stuart (236-4956) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg 

Time: 8:30 a.m. Bring lunch and 

hammer for trilobites and brachiopods 

Sunday Oct. 24 

DUCKS AND HAWKS AT OTTAWA RIVER, 
SHIRLEYS BAY AND SOUTH MARCH 

Leader: for information call 

Bill Clark (224-0539) 

Meet: Health & Welfare Bldg 

Time: 8:00 a.m. Bring lunch 
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